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preliminary negotiations with their powerful opponents. Stockmar,
acting as the Prince's representative, insisted that further rebuff
must be avoided ; ~ne clause was withdrawn, and the Queen sub-
sequently bestowed precedence on the Prince by an Order in Council.
On February 10tk 1840, the marriage took place in St. James's
Palace with ^rea* splendour suit amid every sign of popular appro-
bation, Later in *he '/ear an Act was passed, unopposed save by
the Duke of Sussex, i^niing the Prince Regent, should the Queen die
leaving issue
Fall of          The life of *he Whig Ministry was ebbing fast.    But they suffered
the Mel- ^ Wy& for then virtues as their sins. Nothing in their career did
!Ki5Sstry, then-< more honour than 1he Poor Law and the Factory Act; but
Sept. the former was denounced as inhuman alike by Radicals and Tories,
while the latter alienated the Liberal manufacturers. Nor did they
derive much credit from their Irish policy. From the Irish peasant
it evoked little gratitude, and among the English middle classes it
created mistrust. Moreover, the country now enjoyed the luxury of
an alternative. The old Tory party had reeled for a time under the
shock of 1832, Thanks, however, to the unfailing sagacity and
patient skill of Peel, the phoenix of Conservatism arose before long
from the ashes of Toryism. The u Tamworth Manifesto," conceived
with admirable judgement, had reassured the country and recon-
structed the party, Not since 1835 had the Whigs been really
masters in their own house. Six weary and humiliating years of
office they had endured, but without tasting the sweets of power.
To what a position had they now come ? " The Right Honourable
member for Tamworth," said Mr, Leader, the Liberal member for
Westminster, " governs England; the honourable and learned
member for Dublin governs Ireland ; the Whigs govern nothing but
Downing Street/' Their Irish taskmaster had extorted a modicum
of legislative work, and in return had been loyal to the *' compact ".
But his patience was exhausted and his own foothold insecure.
It was otherwise with Peel. His position was improving every
day. For years past he had held the Whigs in the hollow of his
hand. Except for the Queen's natural reluctance to part with her
Ladies, the Whigs would have been ousted in 1889. Lord Melbourne's
chivalry induced him to resume the irksome task. But the final
release was now at hand. The Bill for the removal of the Jews'
Civil Disabilities, though it passed the Commons, was rejected in the
Lords; the Government was defeated on the Budget in May, and,
at the beginning of June, Peel carried by a majority of one a vote of
no-confidence. The Government appealed to the country; the
elections went heavily against them, and on the assembling of the
new Parliament amendments to the Address were carried against the
Ministry in both Houses: in the Lords by seventy-two, in the
Commons by ninety-one. In Ireland O'Connelft* party was shattered,